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INFLUENCE OF 
CULTURE ON DESIGN: 
JAPAN 


OUTCOME, KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL STATEMENT 


relates to raw materials, the fibres, yarns and fabrics produced by a particular culture. The 

fibres, yarns and fabrics are then used by the people of a particular culture to create I ms. Textile art 
forms are the artistic or creative expression of ideas and thoughts through a textile medium. Often textile art forms 
are unique to a culture, as they are generally influenced by the geographical location, technological development, 
resources available, religious practices, workers’ skills and status of that culture. Textile art forms are valued for a 
variety of qualities, including the technical skills required to produce the item, richness and colour of the design, 
the tactile properties and the end-use of the item. 

Japan is one of the only Eastern countries to achieve a high level of industrialisation and still retain its traditional 
textile customs and skills. Today, traditional textile skills are still being practiced in many parts of the country. 
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Japanese textile production 


Hemp, ramie, cotton and silk are found in Japanese textiles. Wild-nettle hemp was the first fibre cultivated in 
Japan, but the fabric produced from this hemp was not very comfortable against the skin. Hemp was used for 
everyday clothing, curtains and mosquito nets. It was also used for the robes of priests and the ceremonial dress 
of the samurai. 
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Hemp fabric Bast fabric Sericulture 


The fabric produced from ramie was suitable for the hot, humid Japanese summers. Ramie is a good 
conductor of heat, therefore it is a cool fabric to wear. In ancient Japan, commoners wore hemp, ramie and cotton 
clothing. 

In mountainous regions of Northern Japan, bast fibres, including wisteria and arrowroot, were also used. Bast 
fibres are obtained from the bark of the tree and are strong enough to be used without twisting or spinning. The 
ancient Japanese, however, found these fabrics to be scratchy, cold and uncomfortable. 

Cotton became the dominant fibre in Japan in the 16th century, although it could not be grown in Northern 
Japan due to the rugged terrain. Cotton clothing became the status symbol for the upper classes and was worn on 
social occasions. 

Silk is the only animal fibre used in traditional Japanese textiles. In the beginning it was taken from the 
cocoons of wild silkworms found in the mountainous regions. As the demand for silk increased, sericulture was 
practiced. Sericulture is the rearing of silkworms in a controlled environment to produce raw silk. 

Silk was worn by nobles and priests. To produce fine silk yarn, the fibre is gently unwound from the cocoon. 
There is no spinning involved. For the common people silk became a form of currency and a means of paying 
taxes; commoners were, however, prohibited from wearing fine silk. The only silk that commoners were allowed 
to wear was spun from the silk floss. This yarn was uneven in thickness, producing a slub fabric called tsumugi or 
pongee. For centuries, silk was the main export revenue for Japan. 


LEARNING ACTIVITY 17.1 TRADITIONAL JAPANESE TEXTILE FIBRES 


Research and write a report on the production of traditional Japanese textile fibres; for example, Kijoka banana fibre, Miyako 
fine ramie and Shinshue silk Pongee. Use the website below. 


www.kougei.or.jp/english 
[SELECT ‘WEAVING’ | 


A timeline of the history of traditional Japanese textiles, including their apparel end-uses, is shown in the 
following table. 


HISTORICAL CONTENT 


Ancient Japan 
7000BC-250AD 


Historical Japan 

400-710 

Strong Chinese and Korean influence 
Colour was a status symbol 


Feudal Japan 
1200-1868 


Periods of great prosperity followed 
by periods of austerity 


Artisans had a high status in society 
and were very wealthy 


Sumptuary laws were introduced in 
a bid to reduce the excesses of the 
artisans 


Modern Japan 
From 1868 to present day 


Mejia period — highly industrial 
country 


LEARNING ACTIVITY 17.2 


FIBRES, YARNS AND FABRICS 
Wisteria, arrowroot, wild-nettle, hemp 
and ramie were used as fibres 


These fibres were all obtained from 
plants in the local area 


The Japanese were expert weavers 


Silk was introduced in 2AD 


All yarns and fabrics were constructed 
by hand 


Sumptuary laws dictated the style and 
decoration of clothing 


Kiran weaving or gold weaving was 
popular, also decorative fabrics like 
silk brocade and damask 


Cotton was introduced to Japan 
in 1592 


Kyoto became an important area of 
textile production, including shibori 


Dyeing and printing were very popular 


Kasuri or ikat weaving was often used 
in clothing 


In the 17th century, indigo was an 
important dyestuff 


Wool was introduced 


The textile industry became highly 
mechanised 


CAD and CAM are used in the 
manufacture of textile products 
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CLOTHING 
Clothing was simple: a rectangle of 
fabric with a hole for the head 
Tattooing indicated status 


The Buddhist religion conferred rank 
and status 


There was an influx of emigrants 
from China and Korea, bringing their 
knowledge of spinning, weaving and 
dyeing techniques 

Clothing became more complex and 
colourful 


Clothing became multi-layered and 
highly decorative 


The sack dress or kosode was popular 
The colour and size of the Kasuri or 
ikat design indicated rank and status 
Appliqué replaced embroidery 


Sumptuary laws prohibited the use of 
silk and prints consisted of only two 
colours 


Western clothing began to be worn by 
the younger generations 


The kimono is still worn for ceremonial 
occasions and by older people 


TRADITIONAL JAPANESE TEXTILE FABRICS 


Research and write a report on the production of traditional Japanese textile fabrics; for example, Yuki Pongee, Ojiya Ramie 
Crepe and Shuri fabrics. Use the website below. 


www.kougei.or.jp/english 
[SELECT ‘WEAVING? | 
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LEARNING ACTIVITY 17.3. TRADITIONAL JAPANESE TEXTILE DYEING 


Research and write a report on the production of traditional Japanese dyeing; for example, Oitama Pongee, Kihachijo fabrics 


and Awa indigo cloth. Use the website below. 


www.kougei.or.jp/english 
[SELECT ‘WEAVING’ | 


Japanese textile art forms 


Japanese textile arts are characterised by the techniques of weaving, dyeing, printing, braiding and embroidery. 
These techniques are used to create stunning and distinctive works of art. 

Kasuri or ikat weaving uses a yarn resist method of dyeing to create the coloured yarn. Bundles of threads are 
wrapped with white cotton thread so that certain sections of the bundles absorb the dye and other areas do not. 
A variety of dyes are used, including natural vegetable dyes like indigo, mud dyes and chemical dyes. The yarns 
are then woven by one of three methods to create a fabric: 

e Tategasuri creates vertical geometric designs. 
e Yokogasuri creates free-form pictures including, cranes, tortoises and flowers. 
e Kasuri is characterised by white areas in the geometric patterns. 


Yokogasuri ikat butterfly Indigo shibori 
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There are two predominant methods of dyeing in Japan: immersion dyeing, where a textile is dipped and dyed; 
and painting, where the dye is brushed onto the surface of the item. 

Indigo dyeing is an example of immersion dyeing. Traditionally every village had their own indigo dyer, known 
as the koya. Indigo was readily available in Japan due to the country’s climate. The leaves of the native Indigofera 
tinctoria plant were collected and allowed to ferment. This process released the indigo dye, which was then 
placed in a dye bath with an alkali. Historically, blue is the representative colour of the Japanese people. 

Indigo dye was often used for shibori, resist dyeing. The word shibori means to wring or squeeze. In shibori, 
the fabric is folded, stitched, gathered, twisted, tied or pleated, then bound tightly to prevent the dye from 
penetrating the fabric. Sometimes objects like rice and stones are tied into the fabric to create a pattern. 
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Shibori kimono Shibori obiage 
All kimono images courtesy of www.kimonoexport.com 


Yuzen is a resist technique used in Japanese textiles to form designs. The design and motifs are first outlined 
in rice paste resist. The dyes are then applied to produce subtle gradations in the tone. Very delicate and intricate 
patterns such as small flowers, birds and maple leaves are produced. The designs are often embellished with 
embroidery and gold leaf. 

Komon dyeing is similar to Yuzen dyeing, and uses a combination of stencil resist and dyes to create patterns 
and designs with minute detail. 
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Komon kimono featuring painted butterflies Ukiyoe men’s haori 


Ukiyoe, meaning ‘pictures of the floating world’, is the Japanese art of woodblock prints using both paper and 
textiles. It first appeared in the Edo period (1600-1868). The designs often depicted city life, with popular actors, 
sumo wrestlers and stylish courtesans as the most predominant subjects. Scenes of nature and landscapes later 
became popular and are the most recognised ukiyoe images today. 

Ukiyoe prints were made through collaboration by the artist, publisher, wood-block carver and printer. The 
artist would produce a drawing in ink and the craftsman would then glue the drawing to a block of wood and cut 
away the unmarked areas. The blocks were inked and printed to make exact copies of the original. These prints 
were then glued to blocks and areas of the printed colour were left in relief. The resulting set of woodblocks would 
be inked in different colours and pressed into the final design. 

Kumihino, also known as uchihimo (pounded braid), is another example of a Japanese textile art. They are 
used as cords and sashes on clothing. The braids and cords are made by diagonally plaiting together bundles of 
threads of different colours. The difference between kumihimo and other forms of braiding is the use of a spatula 
to compact the cords into a dense structure. Depending on the number of bundles of threads involved, they are 
called mitsu-gumi (triple braid), yotsu-gumi (quadruple braid) or yatsu-gumi (octuple braid). Distinctions are also 
made according to the shape of the braid; for example, hira-uchi, maru-uchi, and kaku-uchi refer to flat, round and 
square braids respectively. 
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Japanese embroidery, or shishu, dates back to when humans first started making and wearing clothes. The 
importation of shubutsu, along with the introduction of Buddhism from China in the 6th century, had a major 
impact on the development of embroidery in Japan. Shubutsu was replaced by Buddhist paintings, so embroidery 
was used for secular rather than religious uses. The emergence of kosode (short-sleeved kimono) from the 
Muromachi period onwards led to an increase in the use of embroidery and the development of a diverse range 
of stitching techniques. Japanese embroidery uses a variety of stitches, including French knot (Sagaranui), satin 
stitch (warinui), back stitch (matsuinui) and couching (watashinui). 
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Obi with shishu embroidery 


2 Shishu embroidery 


LEARNING ACTIVITY 17.4. TRADITIONAL JAPANESE TEXTILE ART FORMS 


The information on the preceeding pages relates to only a small range of Japanese art forms. Use the websites below to 
research and create a report on other Japanese textile art forms. You could also conduct an Internet search on ‘Japanese 
textile art’ including kimono and sashiko. 


www.kougei.orjp/english 
www.japanseskimono.com 
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Factors influencing Japanese textile 
design 


External factors: 
Economic 


Japan’s recovery from World War II was rapid. With assistance from America, the Japanese economy passed its 
pre-war level within 10 years and continued to expand twice as quickly as other industrialised nations. Having 
experienced mass unemployment after the war, Japan now experienced a labour shortage. This was partly due to 
a post-war decline in the birth rate and a greater percentage of school-leavers going to university instead of into 
the workforce. Since the 1960s, prices and wages in Japan have increased rapidly. The labour shortage pushed 
wages up faster than prices have risen, and in this way the Japanese people have become affluent. 

The import of raw materials and the export of manufactured goods is the central focus of Japan’s trade. 
Currently, Japan imports around 93 per cent of its textiles from China, although there has been a reduction in the 
import and export of textile products and a shift to such products as colour televisions, computers and cars. 


Political 
The Japanese constitution, which came into effect in 1947, is based on the principles of popular sovereignty, 
respect for human rights, and the advocacy of peace. Japan’s political system is one of constitutional democracy. 


Social 

Social classes have always been a part of society, and Japan is no exception. In the Tokugawa period (1600-1854), 
a complex system of social hierarchy existed in Japan. There were four classes, and the top of the social scale were 
the samurai. Next were the farmers, then the artisans who made objects for the samurai. The merchants were at 
the bottom. During the Meiji period, rich merchants challenged the samurai for position and class. After World War 
ll, social classes were abolished and, for the first time in Japanese history, everyone was equal. 


Ecological 

Compared to Western countries, the environmental movement in Japan is smaller and has a shorter history. Over 
the past few decades, Japan has made substantial progress in the development of environmental technology. 
Japan is now emphasising environmentally sustainable development technologies in its foreign aid programs, 
especially to other Asian nations whose own pollution directly or indirectly impacts Japan. Domestically, the 
Japanese government is trying to reduce energy consumption while at the same time encourage the use of 
renewable, non-polluting energy sources. Japan is also attempting to curb energy consumption through economic 
incentives that affect both energy demand and supply. 


Cultural factors 
Geographical location 


Japan is an island chain in the East Asian region. It is located between the North Pacific Ocean, the Sea of Japan, 
the Philippine Sea, the East China Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. The nearest countries to Japan are Russia, China 
and Korea. Japan is composed of over 6,800 islands, with the main four islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku 
and Kyushu composing over 99 per cent of the country’s population. Japan has long, rocky coastlines with many 
mountains, valleys, rivers and lakes. The mountainous landscape means there is little land available for crop 
production or the raising of livestock. In ancient times, the Japanese relied on the fibres that grew wild. Today, raw 
fibres are mainly imported. 

The climate is variable and depends on the location within Japan. Kimonos made from cotton with wide, loose 
sleeves were comfortable to wear in areas of high summer temperatures and humidity. In winter, people kept 
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In spring, floral designs are popular. These In summer the Japanese wear the colours of 
include cherry blossom, wisteria and lavender. azaleas, ocean waves and red maple leaves. 


Kimonos are often white with a red lining. 


Winter prints include snow scenes 
and plum blossoms. Colours include 
pine and white. 


warm by wearing many layers and padding under their kimono. The Japanese chose colours and designs to reflect 
the seasons. 


Technological development 

Although silks, gauze and brocades were produced in China from 646BC, early Japanese cloth was hand-made 
from hemp, ramie and wisteria vine. Silk was used from the 2nd century, but it was costly and time-consuming 
to produce. From 1603, the Tokugawa Shogunate introduced a period of foreign isolation that allowed Japan to 
develop its own indigenous culture. Cotton was grown in Japan from the 17th century but when ports were open 
in the mid 1800s it was imported from England. The cotton industry grew rapidly from this time and cotton mills 
were constructed. Woollen textiles only became popular when Western dress was introduced in the early 1900s. 
The Treaty of Kanagawa with the United States (in 1854) began an industrialisation and modernisation process 
in Japan. By the end of WWII, Japan had emerged as a major economic power. Japan today is one of the world’s 
most economically and technology advanced countries. 


Resources available 

Japan has very few natural resources; most resources are imported. Eighty per cent of energy supplies usually 
come from imported coal and oil, but some rivers are used for hydroelectricity. Due to the rugged terrain, there 
is little land available for crop production. Cotton and wool are imported in the raw fibre state, and value-adding 
occurs through processing these into yarn and fabric. They are then exported around the world. Japan has 
concentrated on the development of manufacturing processes from imported resources. The strong work ethic 
demonstrated by Japanese people is the country’s greatest resource. 


Religious practices 
Approximately 84 per cent of the Japanese population are either Shinto or Buddhist. The Shinto religion is based 
on nature, worship and love of all things living. Shintos love and respect nature and consequently flora and 
fauna are the basis of all Shinto-influenced Japanese designs. In the Shinto religion, everything, be it animate or 
inanimate, has a spiritual life. Shintos believe that prolonging the life of textiles will bring rewards later. This has 
meant that many old textile pieces are still in excellent condition and housed in Japanese museums and temples 
for new generations to see. 

Buddhism was originally limited to the aristocracy and the ruling class. The strong ritualism associated with 
the religion encouraged ornate, elaborate dress, ceremonies and art. Buddhist alter cloths were often decorated 
with family crests. Buddhist symbols are often used for sashiko designs. 
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Shinto wedding ceremony A religious procession of Buddhist monks 


Workers’ skills and status 
Japan has always been a society of social rank. The Emperor was the social leader in ancient Japan. In the 5th 
and 6th centuries, Korean immigrant weavers and dyers were given land and their own family crest. The Shogun 
was the military leader in feudal Japan and the Emperor lost all power. In feudal times, artisans and craftsmen 
had a low status in society. In 1869, during the Meiji period, the feudal system was abolished. At the beginning 
of the 20th century, technology and industrialisation was seen as the way forward and the role of the craftsmen 
declined. This changed in the late 20th century, and craftsmen are now seen as living National Treasures. 
Today, education is an important issue in Japanese society; it is compulsory for children to complete nine 
years of primary education. Over 90 per cent of the population attends non-compulsory secondary education, 
such as universities and colleges, trade school or post-secondary education. Workers in Japan are highly 
educated and highly skilled. Since the 1900s, the concept of required education has meant that all people have 
equal opportunities to advance themselves socially and are not bound by traditional rules of society, class and 
rank. With the Emperor no longer having any ruling power, but simply acting as a symbolic figurehead, traditional 
hierarchical social values have been eliminated to allow for status built on skill rather than birth right. 


Textiles as a medium for self-expression 
and communication between people 


Japanese textiles reflect the beliefs and values of the culture. The designs 
rely on asymmetry and intuitive placement. The purity, grace, power and 
simplicity of the designs are truly unique. The Japanese use motifs of 
landscapes, flowers, Chinese characters, geometric shapes or animals 

in their designs and each express a different meaning to the people. 

The symbolic connotations of the motifs of Japanese embroidery allow 
Japanese people, no matter what their social status, to understand their 
meaning. 

Birds and animals are frequently found in Japanese textile designs. 
The most popular bird is the crane, which represents a wish for longevity. 
The crane carries seeds within its body, and is thus considered to bring 
new life as it deposits its droppings. Mandarin ducks, which mate for life, 
represent marital commitment. The tortoise also represents longevity 
possibly because of its long lifespan. Another marine animal, the shrimp, 


Fouroshiki indigo wrapping cloth 
depicting traditional family crests 
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is acommon motif used in Japanese New Year’s decorations. It represents the bounty of the sea and provides 
a red colour; rare in winter motifs. Insects are also represented, including grasshoppers and dragonflies, which 
appear amid the autumn grasses. 

In Japanese textiles, colours are not typically identified by intensity, but are associated with a specific meaning 
or specific feelings. The adjectives used to describe colours include iki (sophisticated or chic), shibui (Subdued 
or restrained) or hannari (gay or mirthful). Ao (blue-green) symbolises the colour of the vast ocean surrounding 
the Japanese islands. This shade of blue is commonly seen in Japanese art and clothing. Moegi (sprout-green) 
is regarded as the colour of eternal life, as it is the colour of evergreens, which never change their colour from 
season to season, representing the fusion of life and nature. Ko (red) is regarded as the colour of blood and fire, 
representing life and vitality. Red also signifies the colour of the sun: a symbol of energy, radiating its vitalizing 
life-force into human beings. Suo (maroon) represents the ideas of earth, hearth, home, the outdoors, comfort, 
endurance, simplicity and comfort. Ki (yellow) can symbolise joy, happiness, optimism and idealism. Kon (black) 
is the colour of mystery, solemnity and the night. Black expresses the depths of the unknown, and encourages 
the imagination of a different world from that of daylight realities. Kin (gold) is associated with fields and royalty. 
It represents the colour of the heavens, and is used to decorate statues of the Buddha and religious temples. 
Kohaku (red and white) is used to signify happiness and celebration to the Japanese. The Japanese flag (called 
the Hinomaru or ‘sun disc’) makes use of kohaku. 
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Colours used in Japanese textiles 


Textiles can communicate different meanings to different people. Traditionally in ancient Japanese culture, apparel 
items signified the status of the individual. For common people, clothing was usually made of linen or hemp; upper 
classes wore silk. Silk is clearly a fibre indicative of higher ranks due to its lustrous appearance and expense. 
Clothing has varied in style and design throughout Japan’s history, but the general idea was always that the more 
elaborate, luxurious, expensive and layered the costume, the higher the rank and status of the family or clan. 

Woven patterns, dyed clothing and repetitive patterns are considered ‘informal designs’ on Japanese clothing, 
so they are used on the cotton yukata, woven haori and dyed ikat kimono. These types of Japanese clothes would 
be used as daily wear, for bath houses or for informal occasions. 
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Cotton yukata len’s haori 
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Formal Japanese clothing has either very elaborate designs or simple, elegant designs. The clothes shown 
below would be worn for paying formal visits, at funerals or by women for weddings or formal functions. 
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Habutae silk kimono and haori ensemble. The family crest is the 
mokko quince. 


Uchikake wedding kimono embroidered with gold and silver cranes 
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Traditional Japanese clothing is also worn on the basis of age and marital status. For women in particular, 
traditional Japanese clothing is not only worn based on the person’s age but is also determined by their marital 
status. Young, unmarried women wear kimono with long sleeves that are very vibrant, colourful and rich with 
patterns. Married women or older women would wear simpler, more subdued colours and clothes. 
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The Kuro Tomesode is a formal black kimono worn by married Furisode kimono is worn by single women to formal occasions. 
women. The sleeves are short (49 cm), as it is not appropriate for It has long flowing sleeves (103 cm) and is decorated with 
married women to wave their sleeves to attract a male suitor (as an embroidery and bold colours. 


unmarried woman might do). The Kuro Tomesode is stamp-printed 
with a pine forest scene. 


The male kimono is traditionally monotone in colour and the style depends on the time, place and occasion 
when it is to be worn. Male dress consists of a haori, which is printed with the family crest, and hakama pants, 
which are usually black with grey stripes. Males traditionally wore kimonos as daily attire, but today they wear 
kimonos on special occasions only, such as weddings and award ceremonies. 
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Front view of silk haori and family crest. Embracing oak leaves and Back view of silk haori 
tilted four square eyes. 


In modern Japan some young people are wearing an extreme mix of traditional Japanese dress, handmade 
and second-hand clothing and designer fashions. This revolutionary fashion movement emerged on the streets of 
Harajuku in Tokyo in the mid-1990s. Various styles have emerged, from wa-mono (mix of Japanese and Western 
styles), cyber (futuristic combinations of colour and plastic), decors (toys and plastic jewellery), punk and cosplay 
(dressing as cartoon characters). 
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Harajuku fashions 


LEARNING ACTIVITY 17.5 EFFECT OF JAPANESE CULTURE ON TEXTILE 
DESIGN IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


Investigate and analyse the influence of Japanese culture on contemporary design. Conduct an Internet search on 
‘contemporary Japanese textiles’ and ‘Akira Isogawa’. Also use the websites below. 


www.powerhousemuseum.com 


[CLICK ON EXHIBITIONS & EVENTS/“PREVIOUS EXHIBITIONS“FRUITS: TOKYO STREET’ 
STYLE AND ‘THE CUTTING EDGE: FASHION FROM JAPAN’ 


www.isseymiyake.co.jp 
www.contemporarysashiko.com 
www.moma.org 

[SEARCH EXHIBITIONS - CONTEMPORARY JAPANESE TEXTILES| 


Contemporary Sashiko: This jacket by Nancy Shriber is called Kasumi. 
Butterscotch suede silk combined with overlays of silk organza is stitched 
in a variation of the sashiko pattern ‘mist’ to suggest gentle waves in water. 
© Contemporary Sashiko, image by Mary Jean Murphy 


